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be opened, and in my opinion such a discussion is no longer hampered
by the general interest. I would at the same time enjoin upon hon.
Members and the public outside to watch their step in anything they
say, because a thing which might not strike one as being harmful at
all might give some information to the enemy which would be of use
to him and a detriment to us. Still, a very wide field of discussion
will be open henceforth.

Let me say at the outset that it would be a mistake to underrate
the serious character of this particular form of attack. It has never
been underrated in the secret circles of the Government. On the
contrary, up to the present time the views which we formed of the force
and extent of the danger were considerably in excess of what has
actually happened. The probability of such an attack has, among
other things, been under continuous intense study and examination
for a long time. During the early months of 1943 we received, through
our many and varied Intelligence sources, vague reports that the
Germans were developing a new long-range weapon with which they
proposed to bombard London. At first our information led us to
believe that a rocket weapon would be used. Just over a year ago
the Chiefs of Staff proposed to me that the Joint Parliamentary
Secretary to the Minister of Supply, my hon. Friend the Member for
Norwood (Mr. Sandys), should be charged with the duty of studying
all the intelligence as it came in and reporting what truth, if any,
there was in these reports and advising the Chiefs of State and the
War Cabinet as to counter-measures. Long before this time my right
hon. Friend the Home Secretary, whose vigilance has been unceasing,
had begun to strengthen the street < shelters generally, and he now
intensified this work so that these shelters are by no means ill adapted
to withstand the blast effects of the bombs at present being used.

The House will realize that the enemy took all possible precautions
to conceal his designs from us. Nevertheless, as the result of searching
investigations by agents and by reconnaissance, we had by July, 1943,
succeeded in locating at Peenemunde, on the Baltic, the main experi-
mental station both for the flying bomb and the long-range rocket.
In August last the full strength of Bomber Command was sent out to
attack those installations. The raids were costly, on account of the
great distances into Germany which had to be flown, but very great
damage was done to the enemy and his affairs, and a number of key
German scientists, including the head scientist, who were all dwelling
together in a so-called Strength-Through-Joy establishment, were
killed. This raid delayed by many months the development and
bringing into action of both these weapons.

About this time we had also located at Watten, in the Pas de Calais,
the first of the large structures which appeared to be connected with
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